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HONDURAS. 

By  Vice  Consul  Stanley  L<.  Wilkinson,  Tegucigalpa,  March  18. 

Considerin<?  the  fact  that  Honduras  is  one  of  the  s^mallest  and  least 
developed  of  Latin  American  countries,  its  economic  and  commercial 
condition  is  remarkable.  The  country  suffered  from  drought  and  a 
grasshopper  plague  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  and  the  Government 
was  obliged  to  allow  the  free  importation  of  foodstuffs  in  order  to 
alleviate  conditions.  The  silver  peso  or  "  sol  "  decreased  in  value  and. 
was  worth  less  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  last  15  years.  Notwith- 
standing  these  apparent  drawbacks,  however,  the  country  exported 
products  valued  at  $437,000  more  than  for  any  previous  year. 

The  total  fiDreign  trade  of  Honduras  for  the  fiscal  vear  ended 
August  1,  1915,  was  $9,733,000,  compared  with  $10,046,000  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Taking  the  European  war  into  consideration,  this  de- 
crease was  small.  The  imports  are  given  as  $5,875,000  and  the 
exports  were  $3,858,000. 
Trade  by  Countries. 

Of  the  total  imports  into  the  country  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
August  1,  1915,  the  United  States  furnished  goods  to  the  value  of 
$5,177,000  and  bought  Honduran  products  to  the  value  of  $2,987,000. 
The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  from  and  the 
exports  to  foreign  countries  during  the  past  six  fiscal  years,  according 
to  Government  statistics: 


United  States. 

Germany. 

England. 

France. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1900-10 

$1,838,000 
2,524,000 
2,891,000 
3,403,000 
5,202,000 
5,177,000 

$2,255,000 
2,093,000 
2,720,000 
2,765,000 
2,974,000 
2,987,000 

$254,000 
301,000 

4SS,  000 

5SH,000 

522,000 

90,000 

$100,000 
107,000 
129,000 
170,000 
104,000 
090 

$323,000 
481,000 
584,000 
752,000 
460,000 
303,000 

$25,000 
11,000 
49,000 
57,000 
18,000 
1,000 

$91,000 
98,000 
190,000 
14S,000 
141,000 
55,000 

.    $3,278 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1  816 

1912-13 

1913-14 

5,000 

1914-15 

Detailed  Exports  to  the  United  States  from  Honduras. 

The  three  principal  ports  of  Honduras  are  Amapala,  Ceiba,  and 
Puerto  Cortes,  and  perhaps  95  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the 
Republic  were  invoiced  at  the  American  consulates  and  agencies  at 
these  places.  By  comparing  the  following  table  with  the  Govern- 
ment statistics  for  fiscal  years  there  is  a  discrepancy.  However,  this 
has  been  the  case  for  a  number  of  years,  so  that  the  total  exports  for 
the  fiscal  year  1914-15  were  much  larger  than  the  figures  given. 
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Export.s  to  the  TTnited  States  for  the  calendar  years  1014  and  1915 
accortlin«>-  to  invoices  certified  at  the  Ameriean  consuhites  in  Hon- 
duras were  as  follows: 


.\iliclcs. 

1914 

1915 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bananas 

Coconuts 

Coffee 

Deerskins 

li  old  coin 

bunches.. 

number.. 

pounds.. 

do.... 

8,236,990 

10,851,781 

031,332 

01,285 

$2,G»7,23S 
190, 542 
67,301 
20, 126 

7,959,821 

12,359,W5 

574, 192 

75, 740 

a$2,829,231 

220,289 

55,921 

24,033 

750 

321, S95 

10,613 

143 

122,698 

592 

3,099 

0,983 

10,907 

8,594 

814,085 

353, 710 

r.oatskins 

llat.s,  straw 

poimds.. 

number.. 

pounds.. 

do.... 

50,010 

188 

633,028 

2,806 

45,153 

9,813 

Hides,  cattle 

Liquid  amber 

1,504,671 

294,899 

2,850 

I'lantains 

Uut)ber 

Sarsaparilla 

Silver  bullion 

number.. 

pounds.. 

do 

683,000 
23,391 
45,060 

425,500 

41,021 

31,103 

1,997,673 

4,269 
15,134 

6,665 
835,111 
387, 443 

Silver  coin 

Timber,  logs 

28, 105 
3,681 

11,837 

All  other -. 

3,974 

Total 

4,203,332 

5,050,529 

o  Plantains  were  included  with  bananas  in  the  declared  o.xport  return  of  the  Ceiba  consulate. 

American  goods  valued  at  $67,024  were  returned  during  the  year, 
as  against  $GG,447  for  1914.  These  consisted  principally  of  returned 
gasolmc  containers  and  machinery. 

Articles  exported  from  the  Tegucigalpa  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  were  all  invoiced  at  the  consular  agency  at  Amapala, 
and  amounted  to  $1,384,602,  compared  with  $1,196,748  for  1914. 

Financial  Conditions. 

There  has  been  a  partial  paralyzation  of  the  industries  on  the 
north  coast,  due  to  the  European  war.  Important  concessions  which 
would  have  normally  employed  many  men  have  not  been  developed; 
also  the  substitution  of  silver  b}^  bank  notes  has  been  a  prime  cause. 
It  hasi  also  been  stated  that  large  amoimts  of  many  are  being  stored 
uj),  and  that  a  revoking  of  the  law  which  provides  a  15  per  cent  ex- 
port duty  on  silver  coin  would  restore  the  commercial  equilibrium 
of  that  section  of  the  country. 

Prior  to  October,  1914,  there  were  only  a  few  bank  notes  in  circu- 
lation, being  mostly  those  of  the  Banco  de  Honduras,  but  last  year 
notes  were  issued  by  banks  controlled  by  foreign  capital.  Before  this 
the  fruit  companies  and  other  large  concerns  paid  their  workmen  in 
'"soles"  (silver  pesos),  and  the  merchants  paid  customs  duties  by 
the  same  means.  These  "  soles  "  were  purchased  from  the  Government 
and  merchants  in  exchange  for  gold  drafts.  The  Government  in  the 
years  1904  to  1906  centralized  the  excess  money  not  used  each  month, 
and  was  able  to  make  large  deposits  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
and  sold  gold  drafts  in  the  Treasury  to  the  merchants  against  the 
foreign  deposits,  and  consequently  "soles"  were  Avorth  43  to  48  cents 
gold,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Banco  de  Honduras  contracted  for 
50,000  pesos  in  December,  1906,  for  which  it  paid  at  the  rate  of  52 
cents  gold,  while  at  present  the  value  of  a  peso  is  about  35  cents 
United  States  currenc}-. 
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Methods  of  Trading. 

Many  of  the  merchants  of  Honduras  are  both  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  and  order  through  commission  houses  here  having  agents 
in  the  United  States,  or  through  commission  houses  in  the  United 
States.  They  seldom  deal  direct  with  the  exporter,  as  their  pur- 
chases are  made  up  of  different  kinds  of  goods  purchased  from 
numerous  concerns,  and  they  must  have  an  agent  to  look  after  the 
packing  and  commercial  papers  and  to  make  their  smaller  pur- 
chases into  one  large  shipment. 

On  the  north  coast  of  Honduras  American  business  methods  are 
followed,  and  representatives  of  xVmerican  business  houses  visit  the 
district  regularly,  so  that  accounts  are  usually  promptly  met.  How- 
ever, credit  terms  are  not  alike  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts 
of  Honduras.  In  the  Tegucigalpa  district  merchants  place  their 
orders  through  the  importing  houses  and  banks,  the  latter  advanc- 
ing the  money  and  charging  interest,  so  that  terms  are  almost  on  a 
cash  basis.  Long  terms  of  credit  are  only  given  to  the  better  houses, 
but  merchants,  although  formerly  favorably  disposed  toward  long 
European  credits,  now  appreciate  the  shorter  American  terms.  This 
is  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  merchants  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  European  war  were  obliged  to  settle  their  foreign  accounts  when 
the  rate  of  exchange  was  high. 

American  capital  is  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  Hon- 
duras, and  the  Banco  de  Comercio  of  this  city,  which  is  controlled 
by  American  capital,  maintains  a  commercial  department  that  has 
recentl}'-  opened  a  sample  room  for  American  goods,  where  the 
native  merchant  may  view  samples  of  numerous  lines  and  have  prices 
and  terms  explained. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  methods  are  improving;  but  if 
American  trade  is  to  be  extended  in  Honduras  and  business  stimu- 
lated, better  banking  connections  must  be  established. 

Transportation  Facilities. 

There  is  adequate  means  of  communication  between  Honduras  and 
the  United  States,  especially  to  the  north  coast.  The  United  Fruit 
Co.  has  biweekly  sailings  from  New"  York  to  Puerto  Cortes  and  a 
weekly  service  from  New  Orleans  to  Belize,  Puerto  Barrios,  and 
Puerto  Cortes.  The  Hubbard-Zemurray  Co.  also  maintains  a  weekly 
service  from  Puerto  Cortes  to  New  Orleans.  The  Chamelecon 
Steamship  Co.  has  a  biweekly  schedule  for  freight  only  between 
Puerto  Cortes  and  Mobile.  The  steamers  of  Vacarro  Bros,  make 
two  trips  a  week  to  Ceiba  and  one  a  month  to  Trujillo.  Steamers 
and  schooners  in  the  fruit  and  lumber  trade  also  arrive  occasionally, 

Amapala  is  the  onlj^  Pacific  port  of  Honduras,  and  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamsliip  Co.  has  an  irregular  schedule  between  San  Francisco 
and  Panama,  touching  at  Amapala.  Smaller  vessels  of  the  Salva- 
dor Railroad  Co.  run  between  Salina  Cruz,  Mexico,  and  Panama; 
these  also  touch  at  Amapala. 

Better  transportation  between  San  Francisco  and  Amapahi  is 
needed  and  also  between  New  York  and  the  latter  place,  as  sometimes 
congestion  of  freight  at  Panama,  due  to  inadequate  boat  service, 
causes  long  delays  and  consequently  shipments  deteriorate  greatly 
in  value. 
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Inland  Transportation. 

Duiin«2:  last  year  the  Tela  Railroad  was  extended  some  15  miles. 
The  Cuyamel  ivailioad  added  over  10  miles  of  track  and  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  equipped  banana  transportation  railroads  in 
Central  America.  The  National  Kailroad  also  constructed  about 
4  miles  of  new  road  during  the  year. 

AVork  began  February  2G,  191G,  on  the  Honduras  link  of  the 
l*an-American  Kailroad,  which  will  be  on  or  near  the  old  line  sur- 
Acyed  about  IG  years  ago. 

Estimates  are  being  made  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  Coma- 
yagua  Koad  or  highway,  which  is  planned  to  extend  from  Teguci- 
galpa to  Lake  Yojoa  and  to  connect  with  the  National  liailroad. 
This  highway,  if  completed,  will  be  of  great  connnercial  value  to 
the  country,  as  undeveloped  territory  would  be  opened. 

The  Government  higliAvay  from  San  Lorenzo  to  Tegucigaljia  is 
maintained  at  considerable  expense,  and  there  is  a  satisfactory  auto- 
mobile freight  and  passenger  service  betvreen  the  capital  and  the 
Pacific  port  of  entry. 
Cattle  Raising  and  Agriculture. 

Permission  has  been  asked  to  operate  packing  and  refrigerating 
plants  in  the  depai-tments  of  Colon,  Cortes,  and  Atlantida,  with  the 
privilege  to  lease  land  for  the  purpose  of  stock  raising.  If  this 
industry  is  established,  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  will  be  needed 
every  year  to  supply  the  plants  and  stock  raising  will  be  an  important 
industry.  Banana  raising  is  the  principal  industry.  Coffee  is 
raised,  but  imtil  transportation  facilities  are  improved  it  will  not  be 
profitable  to  develop  the  coifee  lands. 

Honduras  can  not  be  called  an  agricultural  country,  although  it 
is  capable  of  raising  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.,  in  great  quantities, 
but  until  better  means  of  transportation  are  available  greater  devel- 
opment would  not  be  profitable. 

The  banana  industr}^  is  profitable,  because  it  is  handled  by  large 
corporations  who  operate  their  own  railroads,  their  own  steamship 
lines,  have  their  own  sellmg  organizations,  and  can  afford  to  pay 
higher  wages  for  labor,  usually  unskilled,  than  any  other  agricul- 
tural enterprise. 

An  agricultural  bank  is  to  be  established  in  Juticalpa.  This  bank 
Avill  do  a  general  banking  business,  but  will  also  be  of  great  benefit 
to  planters  and  cattle  dealers. 

Mining  Interests — Manufacturing. 

The  New  York  &  Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Co.,  situated  at  San 
Juancito,  maintains  the  largest  mining  plant  in  the  country.  Prac- 
tically all  the  gold  and  silver  exports  to  the  United  States  were  the 
product  of  this  mine.  Some  antimony  ore  was  shipped  during  the 
year  from  the  Puerto  Cortes  consular  district,  but  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts, although  considered  rich  in  minerals,  are  so  far  away  from 
transportation  facilities  that  further  development  is  not  considered 
payiug.  Placer  mining  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Olancho. 

There  are  a  few  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  Tegucigalpa 
c(m.sular  district,  but  none  of  any  importance.  A  native  liquor, 
'•  aguardiente,"'  is  made,  and  there  is  a  brewer}^,  2  soap  factories,  and 
a  shoe  factory. 
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At  Marcala  there  is  a  school  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  straw 
hats,  and  it  has  been  successful  in  turning  out  a  number  of  Panama 
hats  of  a  hne  quality. 

CEIBA. 

Consnl  Francis  J.  Dyer,  Marcli  10. 

The  Ceiba  consular  district  embraces  the  richest  agricultural  sec- 
tion of  Honduras,  consisting  of  rich  alluvial  lands  between  tide- 
water and  the  mountain  slopes,  partly  in  open  savannahs  but  mostly 
heavily  wooded.  When  cleared  this  land  yields  heavily  of  bananas, 
and  almost  any  crop  grown  in  the  temperate  or  tropical  zones.  The 
population  is  roughly  estimat'ed  at  G0,000,  of  which  about  7,000  are 
credited  to  Ceiba. 

Under  inducements  made  in  "  concessions "  by  the  Government, 
there  has  been  an  influx  of  capital  which  has  put  life  into  the  north 
coast  where  only  a  few  j^ears  ago  there  Avas  practically  no  commerce 
and  onl}'  small  native  settlements.  Most  of  this  capital,  amounting 
to  many  millions  of  dollars,  came  from  the  United  States,  and  it 
continues  to  come  as  new  enterprises  are  floated.  Some  of  the  ven- 
tures have  failed,  others  have  prospered.  There  is  still  room  for  the 
investment  of  much  capital  on  conservative  lines  and  under  good 
management. 

Resources  of  Honduras — Banking  Facilities  at  La  Ceiba. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  great  natural  wealth  of  Hon- 
duras. The  fact  is  that  the  resources  of  the  country  are  but  little 
known.  The  coastal  region  of  varying  width  extending  back  in  an 
almost  level  expanse  for  miles  to  the  mountains,  is  suitable  for  coco- 
nuts, bananas,  sugar  cane,  corn,  rice,  and  other  crops  requiring  good 
^oil,  plenty  of  water,  or  a  warm  climate.  Vegetation  grows  through- 
out the  year  and  there  is  no  cessation  to  the  harvest  time.  There  is 
still  much  mahogany  and  cedar  to  be  cut  within  reasonable  distance 
of  tidewater.  There  is  logwood  in  the  interior,  and  in  places  not 
easily  accessible.  There  is  gold  in  many  of  the  alluvial  gravels;  and 
in  .short,  there  are  many  undeveloped  resources  which,  in  some  cases, 
must  await  the  construction  of  railroads  as  well  as  the  investment 
of  capital.  Live  stock  does  well,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  coun- 
try, which  in  general  has  a  good  climate,  are  attractive. 

La  Ceiba  has  three  banking  institutions.  The  Banco  Atlantida 
has  branches  in  Tegucigalpa  and  San  Pedro,  and  as  it  has  close 
affiliations  with  a  New  Orleans  bank,  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  Ameri- 
can institution;  its  capital  comes  from  American  sources.  The 
Banco  de  Comercio  and  the  Banco  de  Honduras  both  maintain  agen- 
cies in  La  Ceiba. 

There  is  still  demand  for  capital.     The  banking  rate  of  interest  is 
10  per  cent,  but  rates  run  up  to  24  per  cent,  and  in  ]iarts  of  the  dis- 
trict people  pay  5  and  G  per  cent  and  more  per  month. 
Labor  Conditions. 

At  present  there  is  an  excess  of  common  labor  here.  Many  Caribs 
from  the  coast  region  toward  Nicaragua  and  other  Negroes  from 
Jamaica  and  other  islands,  and  even  from  Belize  in  British  Hon- 
duras, have  come  here  to  Avork  on  the  plantations  and  on  the  wharf, 
where  good  wages  are  paid  when  ships  are  loading  bananas,  with 
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short  periods  of  a  few  days  for  rest  and  recreation  between  ships. 
For  some  time,  however,  there  has  been  little  new  development  Avork, 
and  there  is  but  little  in  view  for  lOlG.  As  a  partial  olt'set,  there  is 
a  hir<:;o  eroj)  of  bananas  this  j'ear. 

Americans  in  Skilled  Professions. 

In  the  skilled  trades  and  occupations  the  places  are  mainly  filled 
by  Americans,  and  the  railroad  men,  bookkeepers,  stenographers, 
auditors,  clerks,  electricians,  brewers,  and  others,  with  their  familes, 
form  quite  a  large  American  colon}'.  Tlicre  are  also  several  Ameri- 
can physicians,  and  men  of  other  nationalities,  who  studied  medicine 
in  the  United.  States,  and  an  American  dentist.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  toAvns  of  Tela  and  Trujillo,  where  the  fruit  companies 
have  American  employees  in  the  more  responsible  positions.  Some 
of  these  employees  have  resided  at  different  posts  in  the  Tropics  for 
man}'  3'ears. 

The  Banana  Industry. 

In  February.  lOlG.  the  principal  company  in  the  banana  trade 
shipped  from  Ceiba  200,000  stems,  as  compared  with  120,000  stems 
in  February,  1915,  during  which  years  this  port  shipped  3,218,200 
stems  (or  bunches).  It  is  predicted  that  this  quantity  will  be  ex- 
ceeded in  1910  by  more  than  1,000,000  stems.  The  exports  of  bananas 
from  the  Ceiba  consular  district  during  1915  amounted  to  4,859,921 
bunches,  against  5,418,700  bunches  for  1914. 

The  principal  industry  on  the  north  coast  of  Honduras  is  the  grow- 
ing, handling,  and  shipping  of  bananas,  and  this  is  controlled  by 
two  or  three  large  corporations  operating  with  American  capital. 
AVhile  there  are  man}'  small  growers  of  bananas,  the  tendency  is  to 
concentrate  the  business  in  the  hands  of  the  large  interests  which 
alone  can  own  and  operate  railroads,  steamship  lines,  terminal  dock- 
ing facilities,  and  agencies  for  di.stributing  and  selling,  all  of  which 
are  essential  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  if  bananas  are  to  be 
sold  at  low  prices  and  in  large  quantities,  as  at  present.  Prices  to 
the  growers,  in  fact,  are  now  considered  to  be  too  low  to  be  attractive, 
being  at  this  port  50  cents  silver,  equivalent  to  about  18-1-  cents  gold  a 
bunch ;  and  this  is  the  highest  price  that  has  been  paid  for  some  time. 

The  loss  to  Ceiba  because  of  the  heavy  wind  and  the  visitation  of 
gra.sshoppers  is  shown  by  the  decrease  in  l)anana  shipments  in  1915 
of  952,700  stems  as  compared  with  1914.  That  the  banana  fincas 
have  recovered  from  the  losses  inflicted  is  indicated  by  the  reports 
of  a  heavy  crop  throughout  the  district,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
principal  .shipper  of  bananas  has  for  some  time  been  taking  all  the 
fruit  that  has  been  offered,  and  expects  to  ship  1,000,000  bunches 
more  than  he  shipped  in  1915.  Shipments  will  also  increase  from 
Tela,  where  the  prediction  is  made  that  its  exports  of  1,203,500  stems 
in  1915  Avill  be  increased  in  1910  to  4,000,000  stems.  This  increase, 
liowever,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  diversion  of  Uloa  Eiver  fruit  from 
Porto  Cortez  to  Tela  over  the  recently  completed  raih'oad  extension. 
Prices  and  Exports  of  Coconuts. 

During  the  latter  part  of.  1915  coconuts  brought  good  prices  on 
account  of  the  shortage  from  such  sources  of  supply  as  the  Philip- 
pines, due  to  lack  of  transportation.     Traders  are  paying  now  about 
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50  soles  per  thousand  nuts,  or  about  $18  gold.  Usually  at  this 
season  the  price  has  been  about  20  per  cent  less,  or  about  $14.50  gold. 
There  have  been  rather  extensive  plantings  of  coconuts  in  the  last 
few  years,  which  are  now  coming  into  bearing.  The  trees  begin  to 
produce  nuts  when  5  to  G  years  old,  and  at  12  years  are  considered 
to  be  in  full  bearing.  Then  for  50  years  or  longer  they  yield  25  to 
300  nuts  each  every  year.  Probably  75  nuts  to  the  tree  is  a  fair 
average.  Good  coconut  lands  are  now  difficult  to  get  in  bodies  of 
300  or  400  acres,  which  makes  about  as  small  a  "  coconut  walk  "  as 
u  person  can  afford  to  live  here  and  handle,  although  the  natives 
often  have  small  plots — even  a  few  trees.  The  exports  of  nuts  from 
the  Ceiba  consular  district  for  1915  amounted  to  12.23G.145,  com- 
pared with  10,350,081  for  1914. 

Little  copra  or  coconut  oil  is  manufactured  locally  except  for  local 
consumption,  but  Roatan,  in  this  consular  district,  exported  last  yeai- 
23,700  pounds  of  copra,  as  compared  with  255  pounds  in  1914,  and 
5  gallons  of  oil,  none  being  exported  in  1914. 

Rubber  Production — Establishment  of  Sugar  Factory. 

The  production  of  rubber  has  declined,  chiefly  because  prices  have 
been  so  low  that  it  did  not  pay  to  tap  the  trees.  With  better  prices 
being  offered,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  plantations  w^ill  resume 
tapping  and  that  more  wild  rubber  will  be  brought  in.  There  was 
an  increase  in  the  exports  of  rubber  from  the  district,  however,  from 
10,640  pounds  in  1914  to  23,191  pounds  in  1915. 

During  last  year  the  Honduras  Sugar  &  Distilling  Co.  completed 
a  sugar  factory  and  started  to  operate,  largely  from  cane  grown 
by  the  company  itself.  The  equipment  is  of  American  make.  The 
tests  shoAved  that  cane  grown  here  on  worn-out  banana  lands  will 
yield  the  maximum  percentage  of  sucrose,  while  tests  of  various  lots 
of  cane  showed  as  high  as  IS  and  19  per  cent  of  sucrose.  Because 
the  labor  here  is  inexperienced  in  the  cultivation  of  cane,  and  because 
much  cane  that  was  either  overripe  or  immature  was  crushed,  the 
general  percentage  at  the  mill  was  only  fair. 

Much  of  the  i)roduct  is  sold  locally,  but  last  year  G,400  bags,  in- 
voiced at  $53,991,  were  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  a  quan- 
tity was  held  over  for  shipment  early  in  191G. 

This  enterprise  seems  assured  of  success,  and  the  managers  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  manufacture  of  sugar  is  destined  to  be  the  chief 
industry  of  this  region. 

Stock  Raising. 

On  account  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  importation  of  cattle 
into  the  United  States  from  Honduras  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  garrapata,  or  tick,  there  was  no  shipment  of  cattle  from  the 
north  coast  last  year,  and  no  appreciable  extension  of  the  cattle  busi- 
ness in  the  district.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  by  experienced 
stockmen  from  the  United  States  to  solve  the  tick  question,  and  they 
believe  that  they  will  be  able  to  free  cattle  from  this  pest  and  meet 
fully  the  requirements.  They  claim  that  this  country  can,  within 
a  few  years,  export  50,000  head  of  cattle  annually. 

There  are  considerable  numbers  of  cattle  in  the  interior  of  Hon- 
duras; and  while  there  is  nothing  better  than  rugged  trails  over  the 
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niouiitiiins,  the  cattle  can  be  driven  by  easy  stages  over  these  trails, 
feeding  by  the  way,  at  small  expense  to  the  savannahs  and  pasture 
lands  on  the  coast.  Not  a  few  planters,  in  anticipation  of  a  revival 
of  the  cattle  industry,  are  turning  their  failing  banana  fincas  into 
pasture,  and  in  the  ininunliate  vicinity  of  La  Ceiba  alone  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  pasture  which  either  are  practically  unused,  or 
else  supjiort  only  tiic  cattle  and  hogs  re(juired  to  provide  milk  and 
moat  for  local  c()nsum[)tion. 

The  chief  source  of  supply  for  milk  is  New  Orleans,  it  being  re- 
ceived in  tins.  Butter  and  cheese  are  made  to  a  limited  extent.  These 
products  also  are  largely  imported  from  the  United  States.  Ordi- 
nary American  cheese  brings  37  cents  and  fair  butter  50  to  60  cents 
per  pound  gold. 

Bananas  not  meeting  the  exacting  requirements  for  shipment  make 
exceptionally  cheap  and  good  stock  food.  Corn  is  raised  to  some 
extent,  but  the  supply  falls  far  short  of  the  requirements  and  the 
price  is  well  maintained  at -about  4^  cents  per  pound  for  shelled 
corn. 

The  principal  development  in  stock  raising  will  doubtless  take 
place  to  the  eastward  of  Ceiba,  where  for  250  miles  or  more  there 
are  many  tracts  of  natural  savannah  with  excellent  grazing.  Some 
of  this  land  has  recently  been  taken  up  for  this  purpose,  one  con- 
cession hxiving  been  granted  for  a  tract  of  .some  40,000  or  50,000 
acres  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  district. 

Lumber  Resources — Turpentine. 

This  country  has  not  only  the  more  valuable  hardwoods  but  it  has 
a  great  quantity  of  pine;  yet  it  is  cheaper  to  import  lumber  from  the 
Gulf  States  than  to  prepare  the  local  product.  A  small  quantity 
of  lumber  is  cut  for  local  consumption  by  companies  engaged  in  de- 
velopment work,  but  it  forms  a  small  proi)ortion  of  the  total  con- 
sumption. With  lumber  grading  as  second  common  selling  at  $30 
gold  per  thousand  feet,  it  ma}^  seem  strange  that  no  greater  effort 
is  made  to  cut  the  native  timber,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  transporta- 
tion. Operations  are  under  way  for  getting  out  mahogany  at  New 
Armenia,  where  under  a  Government  concession  a  timber  company 
has  constructed  about  7  miles  of  railroad,  has  had  some  further 
grading  done,  and  must  build  considerably  more  railroad  to  get  into 
a  tract  which  is  said  to  contain  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  mahogany. 

An  American  business  man  now  in  La  Ceiba,  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  this  country,  has  secured  a  concession  for  working  up 
native  pine  into  paper  pulp,  after  first  extracting  the  turj^entine  and 
other  merchantable  products.  The  timber  is  said  to  be  too  rich  in 
pitch  for  successful  use  as  lumber. 

Free  Port  of  Caratasca  Opened. 

Situated  to  the  eastward,  almo.st  to  the  Nicaraguan  boundary,  lies 
Caratasca,  where  the  Congress,  early  in  the  present  year,  created  the 
free  port  of  Caratasca.  l*lans  give  promise  that  this  country,  now 
occupied  by  Indians  and  Caribs,  will  witness  a  considerable  develop- 
ment. Cattle  aud  timber  interests,  tuipentine.  and  pulj)  wood  will 
give  the  initial  iuipetus  to  business  in  this  locality,  and  there  is  a 
lagoon,  witli  8  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  which  affords  a  haven  for 
vessels  of  light  draft. 
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Manufacturing  Industries — Steamship  Service. 

Outside  of  Ceiba  there  is  practically  no  manufacturing  or  indus- 
trial activit}''  in  the  district,  aside  from  agriculture  and  some  boat- 
building at  Coxin  Hole.  Here  one  concern  controls  almost  every- 
thing, just  as  another  big  fruit  concern  operates  at  Trujillo  and  Tela. 
It  controls  the  sugar  factory,  the  ice  factor}^  a  soda-water  factory 
(although  there  is  competition  in  this  line),  the  bank,  the  railroad, 
the  steamship  line,  the  wharf,  the  brewery,  and  it  has  machine  shops 
and  a  private  electric  lighting  plant. 

The  Vaccaro  Steamship  Co.  operates  three  modern  steamships  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Ceiba.  They  can  carry  about  00,000  stems 
of  bananas  each,  and  are  also  equipped  for  passenger  traffic.  In  the 
height  of  the  l)anana  season  this  port  has  a  service  of  two  boats  a 
week,  the  trip  being  made  in  three  daj^s. 

Practically  All  Business  Transacted  with  United  States. 

Before  the  European  war  a  part  of  the  import  business  was  done 
with  European  countries  Avhose  banks  carried  the  mercantile  classes, 
enabling  the  merchants  to  give  long  credit.  Very  little  business  is 
now  done  save  with  the  United  States,  and  the  business  community 
has  been  adapting  itself  to  the  shorter  credits  allowed  by  American 
exporters.  However,  some  of  the  American  houses  have  made  more 
liberal  terms,  and  the  establishment  here  of  a  bank  operating  with 
American  capital  has  been  of  material  benefit  both  to  the  purchasers 
here — Avho  are  often  exporters,  as  w^ell — and  to  the  purchasers  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  still  room  for  the  advantageous  use  of 
capital  in  carrying  commercial  paper,  and  as  the  minimum  riding 
rate  is  10  per  cent  the  capital  is  likely  to  find  its  way  into  this  field. 
Exports  for  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  articles  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at 
Ceiba  for  the  United  States  during  1915  was  $1.235,G49,  compared 
Avith  $1,090,359  for  1914;  from  tlie  consular  agency  at  Tela,  $767,198 
against  $438,639 ;  from  Bonacca,  $58,460  against  $47,401 ;  and  from 
Roatan,  $127,348  against  $96,978.  The  articles  and  their  value  Avere 
as  follows : 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

FROM  CEIBA. 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

5979,092 
53,884 
3,699 

35, 810 
6,268 
3,331 

$720,016 
7,085 
2,851 

41,533 

8.973 

8,504 

387, 443 

63,991 
5,253 

FROM  BONACCA. 

Bananas 

S12,013 

29,027 

3,471 

2,890 

$3,843 

Bananas 

Coconuts 

51,181 

Coconuts 

Plantains.. 

2,910 

524 

Hides  and  skins: 

Cattlo  hides 

Total 

47,401 

58,460 

FROM  ROATAN. 

India  rubber,  crude 

88,041 

Silver  currency 

Saear 

123,378 

All  other  articles 

8,275 

Copry .  . 

1,652 

2,013 
6,924 

1,359 

Total 

1,090,359 

1,235,649 

All  other  articles 

959 

Total 

FROM  TELA. 

405,300 
33,339 

729, 143 

37,663 

390 

%,978 

127,348 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Bananas 

Coconuts 

All  other  articles 

Total 

438,639 

767, 198 
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PUERTO  CORTES. 

By  C'oiiMiil  AVnlter  F.  noyle> 

The  Puerto  Cortes  consular  district  comprises  that  part  of  Hon- 
duras Avest  of  Tehv  and  north  of  the  fifteenth  parallel  of  latitude, 
althouojh  these  boundaries  include  considerable  territory  tapped  by 
the  Tela  Eailroad,  the  exports  of  which  find  their  Avay  to  the  sea 
through  the  j^ort  of  Tela  and  are  included  in  the  returns  from  the 
consulate  at  Ceiba. 

The  climate  is  tropical  and  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
of  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  rainfall 
is  plentiful  and  sufficiently  distributed  to  insure  the  growth  of 
vegetation  at  all  times  of  the  year,  although  there  is  a  reputed  rainy 
and  dry  season. 

San  Pedro  Sula,  the  chief  city  of  the  district,  is  about  35  miles 
inland  from  Puerto  Cortes,  on  the  line  of  the  National  Railroad.  It 
has  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Puerto  Cortes  and  its  subport  Omoa, 
S  miles  across  the  bay,  are  the  only  ports  of  entry. 

The  principal  industry  of  the  district  is  the  cultivation  and  export 
of  bananas,  Avliich  is  controlled  exclusively  by  American  corpora- 
tions. Other  commercial  interests  are  almost  all  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  There  are  several  substantial  American  business  houses 
and  they  exercise  an  important  influence, 
steamship  Connections  with  United  States. 

There  "was  no  noticeable  change  in  the  means  of  ocean  communi- 
cation last  year,  the  district  averaging  almost  a  ship  a  da}'  for  the 
United  States.  The  large  passenger  steamers  of  the  United  Fruit 
Co.,  from  New  York  to  Guatemala  via  West  Indian  and  Central 
American  ports,  call  biweekl}^  at  Puerto  Cortes;  its  weekl}'  mail 
steamers  from  New  Orleans  to  Belize  and  Barrios  continue  their 
trii)s  as  far  as  Puerto  Cortes;  and  its  freight  and  passenger  steamers, 
which  load  bananas  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ulua  Eiver,  clear  from 
Puerto  Cortes  for  Mobile  every  week. 

The  Hubbard-Zemurray  Steamship  Co.  maintains  a  minimum 
service  of  once  a  Aveek  for  passengers  and  freight  from  Puerto  Cortes 
and  Omoa  to  New  Orleans. 

The  Chamelecon  Steamship  Co.  has  a  biweekly  service  for  freight 
only  between  Puerto  Cortes  and  Mobile.  Its  steamers,  which  carry 
the  fruit  from  the  estates  along  the  National  Railroad,  are  the  only 
ones  that  take  full  cargoes  directly  from  Puerto  Cortes. 

[Consul  Walter  F.  I3oyle  reports  from  Puerto  Cortes  as  follows 
under  date  of  April  15 : 

Tlie  .shortage  of  tonnage  is  felt  keenly  in  the  exports  of  bannnas  from  the 
Puerto  Cortes  district.  Ilecontly  the  Chamelecon  Steamship  Co.,  the  only  com- 
pany taking  bananas  from  the  line  of  the  Honduras  National  Uuilroad,  found 
it  more  profilal)lc  to  recharter  its  tonnage  than  to  continue  in  (he  fruit  business, 
and  has  accordingly  closed  its  offices  and  withdrawn  from  the  field.  This  action 
has  left  Iho  planters  along  the  National  Railroad  without  moans  for  disposing 
of  their  fruit  and  is  the  cause  of  severe  financial  depression.  Those  fruit  com- 
panies (hat  own  their  plantations,  railroads,  terminal  facilities,  etc.,  of  course 
can  not  affoi'd  to  withdraw,  but  they  are  only  operating  a  minimum  number  of 
ships.  J 

Small  boats  ply  to  coastwise  ])orts  and  to  Guatemala  and  Belize, 
but  the  visit  of  a  sailing  vessel  or  tramp  steamship  is  very  rare. 
There  is  no  steamship  connection  with  Europe. 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  declared  value  of  the  principal 
articles  invoiced  at  the  consulate  at  Puerto  Cortes  for  shipment  to 
the  United  States  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 


Bananas bunches . 

Hides pounds. 

Deerskins do. . . 

ColTee do . . . 

Hardwoods M  feet . 

Rubber pounds. 

Sarsaparilla  (root) do . . . 

Coconuts number. 

Antimony  ore pounds. 

Gold  bullion ounces . 

All  other  articles 


Total . 


1911 


Quantitj'.       Value. 


3,401,200 

162,357 

33,123 

606,584 

570 

7,51/ 

22, 176 

567, 700 


753 


,496,995 
36,868 
11,056 
63, 538 
27,797 
4,141 
4,883 
11,338 


9,000 
1,654 


1,667,270 


1915 


Quantity. 


3, 525, 500 

448, 690 

40,892 

569, 588 

174 

13,042 

16, 023 

123,500 

5,600 


Value. 


$1,375,391 
79,769 
15,682 
55,440 
11,445 
4,833 
3,560 
1,933 
1,127 


1,235 


1.550,415 


In  normal  years  the  exports  to  the  United  States  represent  about 
95  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade  of  the  district;  and,  although 
figures  for  exports  to  other  countries  are  not  available,  with  the 
European  markets  practically  eliminated,  these  may  be  taken  as  the 
total  exports  of  the  district. 
Importance  of  the  Banana  Industry. 

Bananas  lead  all  other  articles  in  the  exports,  and  the  industry  is 
in  the  hands  of  well-organized  corporations. 

The  profitable  exploitation  of  the  banana,  because  of  its  extremely 
perishable  qualities  and  great  Aveight  for  the  unit  of  A'alue,  requires  a 
plantation  and  railroad  sj'^stem  so  planned  that  a  minimum  mileage 
of  main  line,  spurs,  and  sidetracks  will  reach  a  maximum  amount  of 
planted  acreage  with  a  minimum  distance  from  the  railroad  tracks. 
The  scattering  of  independent  plantations  over  a  wide  area  makes 
this  system  impossible  and  adds  much  to  the  cost  of  the  banana. 

The  project  of  haAing  the  Government  of  Honduras  establish  a 
steamship  line  and  selling  organization  in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Ixailroad  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  the  bananas  raised  by 
the  small  jilanters  has  been  discussed,  and  so  far  seems  to  be  the  only 
solution  of  making  it  possible  for  them  to  continue,  as  there  is  but 
small  probability  that  they  will  ever  form  associations  such  as  exist 
in  the  fruit-producing  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Other  Exports  "Unimportant — Banking  and  Credits. 

Aside  from  bananas,  the  other  lines  of  export  are  luiimportant, 
hides  representing  animals  killed  for  food  and  deer  skins,  both  of 
which  can  not  increase  in  quantity  materially  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

The  coffee  is  raised  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  railroads,  and  until 
such  transportation  becomes  available  in  the  coffee  country  there  is 
but  little  prospect  that  the  quantity  will  increase. 

Hardwoods  have  been  cut  quite  generally  within  reach  of  all  trans- 
portation, but  will  increase  when  railroads  are  built  into  the  interior. 

The  small  amount  of  antimony  ore  shipped  during  the  year  from  a 
mine  remote  from  transportation  facilities  would  seem  to  bear  out 
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the  fjenoral  l)oliof  th:il  the  district  is  rich  in  niiiu'nils  and  only  awaits 
the  coniin<j;  of  transportation  to  make  their  profitable  cleveh)pnient 
possible.  I  A  report  on  this  mine  was  published  in  Commeuce  Keports 
for  Dec.  15,  1915.] 

The  district  has  two  banks,  both  of  wdiich  have  correspondents  in 
the  United  States,  one  beino;  generally  considered,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  branch  of  an  American  bank. 

Althoufrh  the  long  European  credits  find  favor  with  the  mer- 
chants, the  vast  amount  of  business  transacted  with  the  United  States 
has  accustomed  tiiem  to  the  shorter  American  credits,  and  American 
firms  find  no  dilliculty  in  transacting  business  on  the  same  basis  of 
credit  as  they  follow  in  domestic  business. 
Extension  of  American  Trade. 

Owing  to  the  handicap  of  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  Euro- 
pean competition  has  never  entered  into  the  trade  of  this  district, 
and  even  before  the  war  did  not  represent  over  20  per  cent  of  the 
imports.  The  European  articles  consisted  principalh'  of  linens,  the 
finer  cotton  goods,  cheap  cutler}^  and  wines. 

The  district  is  visited  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals  b}^  travel- 
ing men  from  the  United  States,  wdio  represent  practically  every  line 
of  merchandise,  and  as  these  men  are  constantly  on  the  alert  to  secure 
business  that  would  ordinarily  go  to  Europe,  it  follows  that  the 
trade-extension  work  of  the  United  States  on  this  coast  is  well  taken 
care  of. 

The  most  important  development  of  trade  with  Honduras  will 
come  with  the  opening  up  of  the  countr}',  and  every  step  in  advance 
means  just  so  much  more  business  for  American  exporters.  The 
most  imi)ortant  development  for  Honduras,  and  that  which  means 
most  to  the  United  States,  is  the  completion  of  the  interoceanic  rail- 
way, for,  besides  opening  up  a  large  virgin  territory  rich  in  natural 
resources,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  diverting  about  90  i)er  cent  of 
the  imports  now  entering  the  Pacific  port  of  Amapala  to  the  Atlantic 
port  of  Puerto  Cortes,  Avhere  the  United  States  will  not  only  have 
the  same  advantage  of  quick  and  frequent  transportation,  but  will 
absorb  considerable  of  the  large  European  consignments  now  enter- 
ing the  Pacific  side. 

Honduras  at  present  imports  a  vast  quantity  of  rice;  yet  Hon- 
duran  rice  is  considered  the  best  on  the  market,  and  available  rice 
lands  in  the  Puerto  Cortes  district  cover  a  large  area. 

The  coimtry  is  capable  of  producing  sugar,  cotton,  cacao,  tobacco, 
rubber,  and  many  other  tropical  crops,  but  with  each  proposition 
comes  the  question  ^f  labor.  The  banana  industry  i^ays  higher 
wages  for  unskillefl  labor" than  almost  any  other  agricultural  enter- 
prise, and,  becaus^  of  the  wonderful  productivity  of  the  banana,  is 
able  to  pay  these  ^nd^till  jneld  good  returns. 
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